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The Bulldog Hits The Line 


HE YALE Bulldog, 

chased from the New 
Haven picket line, but 
neither bloody nor 
bowed, on its first at- 
tempt to acquaint the 
Connecticut seat of 
learning with the fact 
that it is also the seat of 
intolerable factory con- 
ditions, was chased again 
on January 10. But this 
time the Bulldog was ar- 
rested, and at its forth- 
coming trial will be de- 
cided the validity of the 
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police descended on the 
pickets who, divided into 
two groups, had posted 
themselves at the doors 
of the two offending fac- 
tories. The police knew 
beforehand what was to 
happen, and they were 
obligingly on the job. As 
W. F. Myers, Jr., sta- 
tioned at the Stern and 
Merritt factory, began to 
hand out circulars, he 
was ordered by a police- 
man to cease. Myers 
continued without ans- 


United States comstitu- wees ——OS—~—=~Se'N, and was shoved 


tion in New Haven. 

Late in October three Yale students were ar- 
rested for “distributing advertising circulars 
without a permit,” but the charges were dropped, 
for the obvious reason that no advertising circu- 
lars were being distributed (New Student, No- 
vember 16). The students, members of the uni- 
versity Liberal club, were distributing handbills 
disclosing sweatshop conditions in two New 
Haven neckwear factories, runaways from New 
York, where the union prevented such conditions. 


Police intimidation was ineffective, so the case 
was dropped. New Haven slept on peacefully, 
thanks to its newspapers which determine news 
by a measure known only to themselves. Indus- 
trial controversies are not news. 


But the Yale Liberal Club did not join in the 
general lethargy. Three members, George Brooks, 
Frederick C. Hyde and J. B. Whitelaw, compiled 
a pamphlet entitled “Is This Fair Play?’ In it 
they discussed the neckwear situation from four 
points of view: the case for the employers, the 
case for the union, civil liberties involved, and the 
newspaper situation in New Haven. The pamph- 
let was scrutinized by attorneys, who made certain 
that its distribution would be a violation of no 
ordinance, 


Armed with their knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion, advice of counsel, and arms full of pamph- 
lets, 45 students set about to acquaint New Haven 
with its factory conditions. Eighteen thousand 
copies of the report were distributed before the 


into the gutter several 
times by the zealous patrolman. It promised to be 
an endurance contest until the preserver of law 
and order, and presumably the constitution, ar- 
rested the student for “distributing illegal litera- 
ture.” However, the police in no cases made any 
effort to examine the “illegal literature.” In all, 
nineteen students were placed under arrest, 
though not all were treated so roughly as Myers. 

The arrested were taken to the police station, 
searched for weapons, entered on the police blot- 
ter, measured, and committed to one of the inci- 
dental cells. They were not in for long, however. 
Philip C. Troup, recent candidate for the mayor- 
ship in New Haven, who had been retained by the 
Liberal club and the American Civil Liberties 
Union, supplied bail of $100 for each of the stu- 
dents. Troup previously had examined the report 
and declared it within the law. 

Trial has been set for January 21, and the de- 
fenders of the pamphleteers are preparing to give 
the whole situation the notice it heretofore has 
lacked. Even the New Haven papers are finding 
themselves in danger of breaking their silence. 
In addition to Mr. Troup, Arthur Garfield Hays 
may be enlisted in the test case. 

Said Mr. Troup after the issue had been 
forced: 

“That they (the students) have an absolute 
right to present their point of view in the orderly, 
peaceful, and constitutional manner attempted, we 
have no doubt, unless the bill of rights has become 
a dead letter in our state and federal constitu- 
tions.” 

The students have forced New Haven to face 
the issue of civil liberty, they have made news 
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that not even New Haven papers can overlook, 
and they have gotten the factory situation before 
the community. They have learned about labor 
conditions, the nature of the press, and the meth- 
ods of the police. The next chapter in their edu- 
cation is on the meaning and validity of the con- 
stitution. 


[THE -WINDMILL| 


O THE hold-up men took $15,000 from the 

University of Chicago. They are welcome to 

it; nay, they deserved more. For by their act they 

broke down the last barrier that separated our 
“monastic colleges’ from the world in general. 


It never has seemed just to us that robbers 
should confine their efforts to Wall Street broker- 
age houses and Main Street banks. How many 
banks, we ask you, have spacious and luxurious 
offices to compare with almost any university’s 
administration building? How many banks, any- 
where, employ such business staffs as do univers- 
ities? Robbers, we fear, are essentially human, 
and have been holding to the fallacious notion that 
universities are synonymous with charity wards 
and babies’ banks. The men, bless them, who did 
so fine a job in Chicago recently, have gone far 
towards vindicating the colleges, and establishing 
them as the peers of other American business 
institutions. 


We should like to write a book some time show- 
ing that our colleges have been denied their right- 
ful place among American industries. They have 
the technique, the plants, the materials, the 
money, the politics,—good heavens, what is lack- 
ing? Publicity? But what college, university, 
trade school or agricultural institute doesn’t have 
a press agent? 


It must be said, however, that some of the pub- 
licity technique is faulty. For instance, at the re- 
cent Chicago meeting of the Association of State 
Universities, the greatly ingenious and learned 
president of the University of Oregon, Dr. Arnold 
Bennett Hall, won much deserved applause and 
notice by his application of business principles to 
university administration. This efficient gentle- 
man is developing a methodology for administra- 
tion that will permit no errors. A complete rec- 
ord of each teacher’s work, his examination ques- 
tions, his avowed purpose in teaching, his extra- 
curricular writing, etc., will be kept, and on the 
basis of this record promotions, and presumably 
demotions, will be made. That’s what you call 
system! Card catalogues, fingerprints, head 
measurements and soon. A limitless field! Here 
you witness the new influence that will raise 
teaching from its present lowly and inefficient 
status to something positively magnificent. Some 
old fogies who think good teaching is the most 
important consideration will complain, of course. 
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But they are passe, friends, just passe. The new 
order decrees research which will be noted duly 
on cards. Perhaps a scale will be worked out so 
that, say, five published articles means a profes- 
sorship, and fifteen a deanship. The hand of the 
universities will be felt, yet. A professor will 
write a learned work on “The Sale of White Eggs 
as Opposed to Brown,” thereby not only adding to 
the cause of scholarship, but likewise earning for 
himself a raise in pay. At the same time he will 
have revolutionized the poultry industry and made 
the universities felt throughout the poultry world. 
Just transfer this process to every other line of 
business, and tell us, friends, aren’t you positively 
stunned? 


Now the only trouble with the presentation of 
the germ of this plan was faulty emphasis. Dr. 
Hall, according to press reports, explained that 
“the first step in this program is the application 
of sound business methods in matters of appoint- 
ment and promotion. He pointed to the personnel 
work that is being done by business firms and in 
public service, and asked the question, ‘Why could 
it not be done in university administration?’ ” 


All of which is good, very good, save that too 
much credit was given business as now consti- 
tuted. Business contributes to the “first step,” 
but what it contributes to this methodology is as 
nothing compared to what that methodology 
eventually will do in revolutionizing business. You 
can see for yourself that business has not risen to 
the heights that both it and the universities shall 
reach under Dr. Hall’s plan. Our complaint is 
that the eminent visionary didn’t reverse the or- 
der and apply university principles to business, 
for that, in the ultimate, is the rightful order. We 
fully understand that academic honesty prohibit- 
ed the taking of credit so early in the program, 
but the presidents should take a tip from their 
publicity directors and understand that a little 
garbling is often a good thing. In this case, even 
a lot of garbling wouldn’t have mattered much. 


Still, the signs are hope-inspiring. And isn’t it 
remarkable that both significant happenings here 
recorded, both symbols of the new day in Ameri- 
can education, should have transpired in Bill 
Thompson’s Chicago? Remarkable, indeed, but 
no more remarkable than Bill himself. For after 
all, the two points on this program have distinct- 
ly all-American earmarks. 
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Travel At Your Own Risk 


By WILLIAM ORTON 


HE ARTICLE following, concluding a series 

of three dealing with teaching methods, dis- 
cusses the Swarthmore College system of honors, 
and evaluates its five years of operation. 


T THE head of any further discussion of 
American teaching methods, I should like to 
inscribe this remark of the President of Swarth- 
more: “We think too much about effective meth- 
ods of teaching and not enough about effective 
methods of learning. No matter how good our 
teaching methods may be, each student must take 
the responsibility for his own education, and the 
sooner he finds this out the better for him.” 


I put this first because I think that for students 
who are not prepared, or not expected, or not 
allowed, to take that responsibility, the American 
college is now doing about all that is possible. The 
essential condition of any further changes that 
are to be worth while is that they postulate some 
advance in the direction indicated by President 
Aydelotte. With that stipulation there is much 
that can be done; but the doing is of a different 
thing. Honors work of the kind started by Smith 
and Swarthmore some five years ago aims, 
whether or not the fact is realized, at a different 
goal from that of the ordinary college curriculum. 
It aims at no less a thing than to provide able 
students with the best possible environment and 
opportunity for study. The ordinary college 
curriculum, built on courses, quizzes, credit hours, 
and the rest of the familiar machinery, has, so 
far as I can make out, a quite different aim. Its 
aim seems to be to furnish to as large a number 
as possible, and by methods as nearly foolproof 
as possible, the sort of intellectual sophistication 
that will match the social sophistication frequent- 
ly acquired at the same time and place. As to 
whether it succeeds I am no fair judge, because I 
do not think that particular goal worth so pro- 
longed and expensive a journey, There are dozens 
of other roads I would rather travel, roads which 
might lead me to some small thing passably well 
—some manual thing as like as not—and incident- 
ally show me my place in the cosmos in more real- 
istic fashion. But anyone who reads Dr. Flexner’s 
remarkable little preface to this volume* will un- 
derstand just how and why the broad highway of 
American college education attained its present di- 
mensions. “Unavoidably American education had 
in the first place to deal with a quantitative prob- 
lem: there had to be enough little red school 
houses, enough urban schools, enough colleges to 
take care somehow of the rapidly increasing mul- 
titudes that had in common fairness a right to 
such education as could be then and there provid- 

*READING FOR HONORS AT SWARTHMORE: Robert C 


ao Oxford University Press. N. Y. 1927. pp. vii, 196. 


ed. Well, quantitatively the thing was somehow 
managed.” But, as a by-product of the process, 
it has come about that “American education: plays 
down to the average, or less than average, what- 
ever an average human being may be held to be 
. . . Meanwhile, mediocre ability and mediocre 
training are powerless to cope with the problems 
involved in organizing a nation already contain- 
ing over one hundred million human beings, to 
say nothing of obtaining from this vast aggrega- 
tion and its unparalleled resources an adequate 
contribution to civilization. ... Before we know 
it, democracy will have formed the habit of cownt- 
ing and will have forgotten that the ultimate test 
is in weighing.” 

And there in a nutshell] is the case for honors 
work—not the academic case merely, but the so- 
cial case in its broadest aspect. 


Dr. Brooks’ account of the Swarthmore experi- 
ence is both enthusiastic and candid. The main 
features of honors work are now well enough 
known not to need recapitulation here; but cer- 
tain developments that have been possible at 
Swarthmore (partly by virtue of special financial 
facilities) are especially significant. Among these 
the most important, in my judgment, is the use 
of external examiners—that is, examiners from 
other institutions—in both the written and oral 
finals. To the many arguments for this practice 
that its supporters in this country have adduced, 
Dr. Brooks adds one that is to some extent novel: 
“In favor of the use of outside examiners the 
great decisive argument is that it effects an alto- 
gether happy change in the relations between pro- 
fessors and students. ... Under prevailing condi- 
tions, the professor is not only a teacher, he is 
judge, jury, and executioner as well. Under the 
honors plan with outside examiners the professor 
is a teacher or tutor only. .. . This is thoroughly 
understood both by professors and by honors stu- 
dents, acting as an extraordinary stimulus upon 
the former. Also it fuses in a common endeavor 
the efforts of both.” 


I may perhaps be permitted a reminiscence in 
support of this. When I first came over to teach in 
this country with a special interest in the intro- 
duction of honors work, I discussed it with the 
then vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, the 
late Sir Arthur Shipley, whose experience of 
American students on both sides of the water was 
wide and penetrating. His expression was “Un- 
til they adopt external examiners nothing will 
make much difference.” After five years I am 
convinced that Dr. Shipley was very near the 
mark. I am further convinced that many teach- 
ers who, like myself, use highly individual meth- 
ods of approach to a body of knowledge, would 
for that very reason welcome the introduction of 
the external test with its detachment and object- 
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ivity. Without some step in that direction—say 
for a beginning, a comprehensive final examina- 
tion conducted by the department rather than by 
individuals as such—it is doubtful whether rules 
about examination standards, grade percentages, 
and so on, administered solely by the persons who 
prepare for the tests they themselves are to judge, 
can do much to raise attainment levels. 


Another Swarthmore development of great pro- 
mise is the prescription (by printed advice) of 
preparatory courses in sophomore year for stu- 
dents who contemplate honors work. This is a 
development that might well be copied in connec- 
tion with the “majors” of the upper two years for 
general students elsewhere. For it gives at least 
the chance of a three year sequence that might 
get somewhere. It has, I consider, the added ad- 
vantage of encouraging a student to discover quite 
early in his college career just what he is there 
for, what direction he intends his intellectual life 
to take. In the English honors schools the student 
has to make this decision before he comes to col- 
lege. In American colleges it is possible, and per- 
haps common, for students to wander through 
four years without ever facing that question in 
full seriousness—for majors may be chosen for all 
sorts of reasons, some of which will hardly bear 
stating. The investment of so much of one’s youth 
(and of other people’s money) really calls for a 
much more deliberate formulation of objectives 
than it usually gets. But the habit of trying a 
little of everything dies hard, and only in after 
life does the better kind of student realize that it 
dulls the fine edge of appetite without providing 
lasting sustenance or genuine satisfaction. 


The sidelights on the honors system that Dr. 
Brooks includes by way of documentation range 
from student and alumni comment to specimen 
examination papers, and cannot be noticed here. 
But one other feature stands out from the record 
and is proving so valuable at Smith as to call for 
mention. This is the possibility of escaping from 
the somewhat arbitrary divisions of the normal 
curriculum to construct more satisfactory syn- 
theses of study over the tops of the departmental 
fences. These narrow divisions, with the vested 
interests they represent, may serve well enough 
for a merely superficial exploitation of the field; 
but when the deeper and richer things are sought 
for, they are apt to become a source of inefficiency 
and irritation. In the regrouping of disciplines 
that the advance of knowledge must continually 
demand, the breadth and flexibility of the honors 
system has the better survival value. 

Personally, and in conclusion, I am loth to be- 
lieve that the honors system has bidden a final 
farewell to the lecture as a method of instruction. 
That method has incurred a good deal of reproba- 
tion of recent years, perhaps justly; but the lec- 
ture as it has formed the mainstay of European 
education for seven centuries is really little known 
in American colleges, For a lecture designed to 
teach students the rudiments of a subject of which 
they know nothing (and sometimes care less) is 
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surely a somewhat different phenomenon from 
that which drew scholars from all Europe to the 
feet of Abelard in Paris or Erasmus in Cam- 
bridge. These, it is true, were university affairs, 
and the situation may be different where every 
college grants at its own sweet will its own de- 
grees. But perhaps when knowledge becomes pre- 
cious again, and masters of arts are really ex- 
pected to have mastered something worth effort 
and sacrifice, that situation too may call for at- 
tention. 


SON OF MOSCOW AND HARVARD 


(Hound and Horn, a Harvard Miscellany) 


T IS ten years since the Red Guard burned the 
Winter palace, and almost ten since John Reed 
was buried under the walls of the Kremlin. It is 
worth remembering that a Harvard man is hon- 
ored next to Lenin, in having given his life for the 
cause of Russian freedom. Jack Reed came from 
the Pacific coast, a cow-boy, lumberjack and poet, 
very much in love with the fact of existence. 
Some of his classmates patronized him for his 
universal exaggeration, for his oblivious all- 
inclusiveness, for what they considered an almost 
specious romanticizing. But perhaps they envied 
him his tremendous vitality, his great personal 
charm, his abilities as a raconteur and his un- 
hesitating daring. After leaving Cambridge he 
became interested in the great “World Revolu- 
tion,” and helped to found the old Masses, a 
magazine which was distinguished by some valid 
color and a good deal of hope and indignation. 
At the beginning of the War he became one of the 
most successful war-correspondents in the coun- 
try. Then as an active communist he bore wit- 
ness in court and acknowledged himself a true 
revolutionist. Afterwards he went to Russia and 
wrote Ten Days That Shook the World, to this 
day the most valuable account of the birth of the 
Soviet. He immersed himself more passionately 
in the Red Revolution than ever he had in sailing, 
or writing, or Harvard, but he was something 
more than an impulsive Play Boy. As Michael 
Gold has said, “He believed in the Real Thing.” 
His memory already holds in the history of the 
new Russia the place which the memory of Lafay- 
ette has come to hold in the early history of the 
United States, and whatever success the U.S.S.R. 
may have will be due at least in part to the efforts 
of this young American. 

A memorial to Jack Reed is yet to be placed at 
Harvard, but he lacks none in Moscow, and his 
ade in the poetry of revolution is perma- 
nent. 


“Now Love and all the warm 

Pageant of livingness 

Trouble my quiet like forgotten dreams 
Of ancient thunder on the hills of storm 


“How loud, how terribly 

Aflame are lights and sounds! 

And yet beyond the fog I know there are 
But lonely bells across grey wastes of sea!” 
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This Honor Business 


HE only thing about the honor 

system that may be stated with 
finality is that college students do 
cheat in examinations, and that they 
feel no loss of dignity in so doing. 
Whether or not the recent student 
confessions at Hunter College were 
exaggerated, they serve only to in- 
dicate that Hunter students are no 
different from those elsewhere. 


The honor system is a perennial 
topic for student editors. Either they 
are trying to have the system insti- 
tuted, or they are working to bolster 
it, or, in most cases, they are explain- 
ing why it failed. Few, if any, re- 
main unconcerned. All are certain 
it is “a good thing,” an essential ele- 
ment in the university’s creation of 
the mythical “well-rounded indi- 
vidual.” This despite frequent and 
puzzled admissions that the whole 
litany of pledges, prayers and prohib- 
itions has failed to inhibit students 
from cheating. Further, the sheep 
refuse to expose the goats. In other 
words, students not only have failed to 
become honest, but also they have 
failed to continue the policing with- 
out which the misnamed honor system 
cannot stand. 


It is impossible to explain why 
student morality fails to balk at 
cheating. It is much easier to de- 
termine why students cheat. College 
is a game, or a task, and the object 
is to get so many points within a 
given time. To “get by” is the prim- 
ary consideration. If something else 
attaches itself in the process, well and 
good. 

Whether it really matters that 
students cheat, who will say? Teach- 
ers from grade school to college are 
wont to remark that the cheater 
cheats only himself. “Go ahead and 
cheat,” they say, “you aren’t fooling 
me; you are fooling yourself.” Prob- 
ably true, but this theory is obviously 
unrelated to the practice of proctor- 
ship. So long as graduation is the 
goal, it is not surprising that so un- 
genuine a method of achievement as 
cheating should thrive. 


The graduation goal is a mutual 
one. On the part of the students the 
desire is to be graduated; on the part 
of the universities it is to graduate 
the students. The methods employed 
to this end concern themselves with 
the storing away of great quantities 
of factual information. Daily quizzes, 
weekly quizzes, term examinations 
are devised to get at the facts. The 
whole system lends itself to cheating. 
And it can be argued that cheating 
is no less a disreputable form of edu- 
cation than factual rote education, 


Some of the content of next 
week’s issue of The New Student 


is noted in the advertisement on 
page 8, of this number. 


Where the student is encouraged to 
make factual education merely a point 
of departure for self-education, as 
is being done at Harvard, Stanford, 
and Swarthmore, for instance, cheat- 
ing and the honor system assume their 
proper perspective as puerile con- 
siderations in a puerile educational 
system. The institutions that demand 
original viewpoints, and broad study; 
examine the student not only on what 
he knows but mainly on what he 
thinks; and cover not a day’s work 
or a week’s, but a long period of self- 
study, need have no fears that the 
student who “passes” has been aided 
by notes secreted in his pockets. 


Buildings or Men? 
YOUNG English instructor came 
to us once with an almost un- 

believable story of his first job in a 
sprouting denominational university. 
The buildings were ample and new, he 
said, so ample and so new in fact that 
their erection left no money in the 
treasury for operating the buildings. 
As a consequence the instructor was 
asked to sweep out his own classroom. 

In his book on higher learning in 
America, Thorstein Veblen cites even 
more amazing cases of universities 
that raise eye-catching facades and 
neglect the interiors of their build- 
ings. If we remember aright there 
was one university so encumbered 
with buildings that it tried to econ- 
omize on heat by boarding up the cold 
air intake of a laboratory heating 
system. As might be expected the 
teachers and students paid for this 
inhuman bit of misplaced economy 
with their health. 

But the place where the greatest 
pinch is felt when the university 
catches the disease of gigantism is the 
pocketbook of the professor. The 
Yale Daily News is right in asking 
that the university give an account of 
the use to be made of the new 
$20,000,000 endowment fund to which 
the students contributed “under the 
impression that our money was to in- 
crease the salary of the poor pro- 
fessor.” Now, in view of the fact 
that Yale is putting up some pretty 
buildings, this is the time to ask what 
is going to be done with the new en- 
dowment. Is it to go for more build- 
ings or better men? 

The Yale News is right. Let the 
world know how much Yale is spend- 
ing on buildings and how much on 
men. 


On Being Oneself 


Sirs: I have followed The New 
Student from its first number with 
great interest. No group of college 
students has meant more to me for 
many college generations than the 
one you seem to represent. I have 
often felt impelled to write you but 
have never yielded to the desire until 
now after reading your recent editor- 
ial on “Be Yourself.” In the particu- 
lar case cited there is no doubt that 
the “Critical Review” to which you 
refer is an example of adult model 
imitation. My difficulty with you 
lies in the fact that you seem to con- 
sider imitation of the style and 
methods of Time or the American 
Mercury natural while other models 
are tabu! 


I receive many letters from young 
men and women and I have reason 
to think that most of them are fairly 
“natural” and comparatively little 
influenced by knowledge of my par- 
ticular likes and dislikes. The most 
healthy progress I have observed has 
come about in situations in which the 
heading of your editorial is best lived 
up to. Pluralism seems to me fully 
as significant as any other principle. 
We are apt to forget that there is 
much hypocrisy of vice as there is of 
virtue. I have known many men who 
have had experience on various social 
levels before entering college. In 
many cases they have called my at- 
tention to the fact that they had been 
much freer to do as they pleased in 
the matter of personal habits as 
smoking and the use of alcoholic 
drinks among railroad men and 
lumberjacks than they were after 
they were in college. This change is 
often apparently due to utilitarian 
considerations urged by their new as- 
sociates. 


I have occasion to call the attention 
of young people to the merits of the 
newer music because of their narrow 
concern with “the best.” I never 
meet with more vigorous opposition 
to Ulysses, or Jurgen than among 
young men. Older men who do not 
care for these books often look on 
them as unimportant. There is, of 
course, the difference that I do not 
think of trying to get the older men 
to look into the newer material as I 
do their sons. My contention is that 
we should count the various types of 
interest as valuable and enlarge the 
range instead of proselyting. 


In all good hope, 
Frank A. Manny, 
Boston, Mass. 


There is Honor 

T a mass meeting hurriedly called 

in answer to widespread publicity 
given the supposed breakdown of the 
hohor system, students and faculty 
members at Hunter College declared 
the news reports exaggerated, decided 
the system is effective, and proclaimed 
their faith in it. The honor system 
at Hunter is near the end of its trial 
five years, and its supporters have 
been fearful that the adverse public- 
ity may cause its collapse. 

Professor Henrietta Prentiss, one 
of the factulty members on the honor 
board, which tries offenders, an- 
nounced herself “committed heart and 
soul for the preservation and improve- 
ment of the honor system.” She be- 
lieves the “overwhelming majority” 
of the students are honest, not merely 
the 65 reported in the press. 

Professor Prentiss said of proctor- 
ing that it is the carrying over of 
high school methods into college, 
“when we need to make still more 
sharp the distinction between the 
maturity expected of college women 
and the immaturity allowed to high 
school pupils . . . Suppression of dis- 
honesty by proctoring is not education 
any more than the enforced goodness 
of a man in jail is positive morality. 
We must develop an outspoken public 
opinion against dishonor, and we 
must give a wider connotation to 
honor than mere conduct at examina- 
tions.” 

The most effective weapon against 
dishonesty Professor Prentiss de- 
scribed as the force of public opinion. 
The students were in hearty accord 
with this view. They have asked 
the college to take no action be- 
fore the forthcoming examinations, 
but instead to delay until the five- 
year trial period is at an end. 


The W.C.T. U. Objects 

GNES MAUDE ROYDEN, Eng- 

land’s foremost woman minister, 
does not believe in companionate mar- 
riage, but she does smoke, and that 
is the ground on which the Iowa W. 
C. T. U. is trying to prevent her from 
lecturing at the state university. 

The W. C. T. U.’s stone is not the 

first, because Chicago and Boston 
have already decided that Miss 
Royden is not fit company for Chris- 
tian ladies. Miss Royden, after 
speaking at Yale, told a reporter for 
The News that she considers smoking 
“completely trivial.” The W. C. T. 
U. does not think so, and it has 
warned the mothers of Iowa students 
that the minister is a person of “high 
ideas but low ideals.” Mrs. Ida B. 
Wise Smith, president of the State 
Temperance Union said: 
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“Students will admire her for she 
has a strong personality and is able 
to sway her audience. Admiration will 
cause the young susceptible girls of 
the university to ape the woman.” 


The university administration has 
not yet taken action. 


At least one Iowa college, Grinnell, 
will hear Miss Royden. This insti- 
tution, which likes to be known as 
the “Harvard of Iowa’, prides itself 
on its liberalism. So long as Miss 
Royden does her smoking in private, 
it will give her opportunity to talk 
to the “susceptible girls” and any 
others who care to listen. 


Uncharitable 


NDERGRADUATE indifference 

has led the Princeton University 
student council to recommend discon- 
tinuance of the present community 
chest plan for supporting student 
enterprises on and off the campus. 
At the same time letters have been 
sent to parents, explaining the situ- 
ation and asking them to meet the 
deficit. Princeton, like other uni- 
versities, adopted the chest plan to 
protect the students from the annual 
flock of drives on their finances. 
However, the students have failed to 
rally to the plan of lump giving, and 
the old single drive plan once more 
is in order. 


The New Poetry 


HE younger English poets are 

turning away from the “chaotic 
and often unintelligible’ free verse 
whither they were turned by the war, 
and are going back to the old feelings 
of nature, Edward Davison, himself 
one of the outstanding young British 
poets, told the students of McGill 
University. 

Davison added that there is also 
a reaction against the conception, 
which he calls “false and unwise,” 
that modern poetry should interpret 
the Age of Machines and its men. He 
pointed out that Tennyson is today 
abused on the very grounds on which 
modern poets seek to justify their 
work,—that of interpretation of the 
age. Just as modern poets try to 
interpret the Machine Age, so, said 
Mr. Davison, did Tennyson interpret 
the Victorian era. 

The Englishman divides readers of 
poetry today into two classes,—those 
who theorize and those who don’t. Of 
the poets, he believes those who are 
“more interested in life than in liter- 
ature, who place the human element 
before the philosophic” are most 
likely to produce work of lasting 
quality. 
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Abdication 
TUDENT GOVERNMENT at the 
University of Wisconsin is no 


more. The faculty has accepted the 
self-deposed student senate’s recom- 
mendation that its charter be con- 
sidered defunct, and thereby has 
seconded the opinion of student lead- 
ers that there is no reason for main- 
taining an unimportant and unneces- 
sary institution. Since 1916 the 
men’s student senate has been the 
highest council in student affairs. 
In October, the members voted to dis- 
band, after deciding that their actual 
powers were few and of little import. 
Self-government will be administered 
by five administrative boards. Cen- 
tralization will be had by the union 
of the chairmen of these five bodies 
in the supervision of student elections. 
Otherwise, there will be no central 
board of control. 


Animal Spirits 

HE Montreal tramway service is 

suing McGill University for $1,000 
damages done by students who 
painted street-cars during various 
periods of celebration. The McGill 
Daily believes it possible that some 
of its present or former students may 
paint cars for a living, if the Mon- 
treal cars ever are painted—“which 
we doubt”—but it adds*that on the 
whole McGill graduates are not 
fortunate enough to get jobs as skil- 
led painters, usually resorting to 
professorships, or employment in in- 
surance offices. 


Revolution Foiled 


NIVERSITY OF WEST VIR- 

GINIA must share its distinction 
of having barred Kirby Page, editor 
of The World Tomorrow, from its 
campus, with Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, at Corvallis, the “West 
Point of the West.” 

As at West Virginia, the Oregon 
disbarment was in the nature of a 
whispering campaign. Mr. Page, hav- 
ing spoken at the University of Ore- 
gon, journeyed 45 miles to the neigh- 
boring state college and found that 
the three meetings at which he previ- 
ously had been asked to speak, had 
been cancelled. 

Students at the college simply were 
informed that the talks would not be 
made. Action was taken by the con- 
vocation committee, of which Col. 
George William Moses, head of the 
military department, is an influential 
member. Initial action, it is reported, 
came from William J. Kerr, president 
of the college. As Mr. Page explain- 
ed the action, on the basis of infor- 
mation given him by sympathizers at 
the college: 
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“Three days ago President Kerr 
called up the chairman of the advis- 
ory committee in charge of the pro- 
gram and referred to my West 
Virginia University lecture which was 
barred by military officials last 
month. He further told the chairman 
that I was a radical socialist, and al- 
though he did not flatly refuse me 
the right to speak, he seemed very 
nervous about the consequences if it 
were allowed. The president’s sug- 
gestions to the advisory chairman, 
were, as nearly as I could discover, 
‘you handle the matter.’ ” 

Oregon State College’s great respect 
for the government is reputed to be 
somewhat due to the heavy federal 
subsidies it receives. Although osten- 
sibly primarily an agricultural col- 
lege, it is best known for its brightly 
polished armaments, its fearless as- 
sault on agricultural pests, and its 
discreet silence on all matters contro- 
versial, which policy is fortified by 
faculty censorship of the student 
daily. 


What’s College For? 


AKING a stand for colleges as 

educational centers rather than 
counting houses, President Ernest M. 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth, routed critics 
of cultural education, in a recent talk 
to the University Club, at Boston. His 
remarks were based on a recent as- 
sault on the colleges by Clarence W. 
Barron, of the Wall Street Journal, 
whose measure for the college man is 
business success. 

Following are some of the salient 
passages from Dr. Hopkins’ talk: 

“An institution might be the great- 
est agency the world has ever known 
for developing physical vigor and 
stalwartness of physique, and yet not 
be a college. An institution might be 
the greatest stimulus imaginable to di- 
stinctive athletic achievement and yet 
not be a good college. An institution 
might be an unprecedently effective 
finishing-school, whose men would 
know all that good form required, all 
that was demanded from courtesy, and 
would have moreover all other quali- 
ties that would go with attractive per- 
sonalities, and yet not be a good col- 
lege. Even more important, an insti- 
tution might be the greatest incentive 
to the development of pious motives 
within the minds of men, and yet not 
be a good college. 

“All of these are desirable by-prod- 
ucts of the college relationship, but no 
one of them singly, nor all of them to- 
gether, are as consequential to mak- 
ing a college good as the development 
of mentality to a point where it can 
seize upon the best that has been ac- 
quired in the field of knowledge in 
ages past, and utilizing this as data, 
ean project itself intelligently and 
purposefully into the unconquered 
realms where new knowledge may be 
found.” 


“TI wish to file my complete dissent 
to the proposition that the value of 
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the American college is to be fairly 
judged on the basis of whether it en- 
hances the prosperity of the country 
or not. I wish to dispute categorically 
the theory that it is the function of 
the college to make business success- 
ful. I am not convinced that the col- 
lege has anything to do with the cur- 
rent aspirations that prosperity shall 
become our sole objective as a people. 
These are all desirable conditions for 
mankind, but they are not primarily 
the concern of the college. The con- 
cern of the college is first, more and 
better thinking; that mental processes 
shall be disinterested, that they shall 
be true, and that they shall contrib- 
ute to the ennoblement of man’s soul 
as well as to the indulgence of his 
body. It is no rare thing in life to see 
comfort destroy power. 

“T do not contend that material wel- 
fare and an abundance of comfort are 
incompatible with culture. The fact 
ought to be quite the contrary. Given 
the instinct for culture it can be af- 
forded in much larger dimensions and 
in greater variety in the home where 
there is a liberal economic margin. 
Nevertheless, I think that it has to be 
conceded that the material prosperity 
of the United States has not yet been 
accompanied by any corresponding de- 
velopment in the cultural field. I 
think further that it will have to be 
conceded that the citizens of this re- 
public are much more amply provided 
with bodily comforts than with re- 
finements of the soul. 

“If indictment is to be made of the 
American college, and many indict- 
ments can be made, they are more 
logical in regard to its cultural influ- 
ence than in regard to its economic.” 


“Tt is the responsibility of education 
to scan the far horizon; it is the obli- 
gation of education, if need be, to un- 
dergo attack, to accept contempt and 
to endure derision from contemporar- 
ies who are more interested in main- 
taining their own opinions than they 
are in knowing what is really so. It 
is the function of education, when 
error is found, to denounce it; it is 
the privilege of education, when truth 
is found, to proclaim it.” 


Cease Firing 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE courses 

have been subjected to campus 
scrutiny, and lively discussion started 
by The Dartmouth’s publication of 
student criticism. In a concluding 
statement the daily made apologies 
for weaknesses brought out by the 
discussion. It said: 

“In several instances courses were 
criticized which have since been re- 
organized and taught by different 
instructors. The student body has 
uniformly accentuated the parts 
which smacked of gossip. It is the 
popular opinion about the campus 
that the fire has been drawn from 
the report by faculty intervention. 
This we wish to categorically deny. 
An elementary sense of fairness made 
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it impossible to publish those portions 
of the report which damned some in- 
dividuals without mentioning others 
equally deserving of adverse critic- 
ism. 

“The supplement was an experiment 
and as such, a fairly successful one. 
It fulfilled its purpose of crystalliz- 
ing the prevailing campus opinion 
about the more popular courses.” 


Explanation Wanted 


FS es student body of Clark Uni- 
versity has asked President Wal- 
lace W. Atwood to explain to them 
his reasons for suspending four stu- 
dents, members of the Clark Monthly 
editorial board. They have also de- 
manded immediate reinstatement, 
without loss of credit, of the sus- 
pended writers. The presidential 
discipline followed publication in the 
magazine of a one-act play. This was 
declared “obscene.” However, the 
students have allied themselves with 
the editors, whom they have given a 
vote of confidence. 


President Atwood came into notice 
several years ago when he broke up 
a student meeting at which Scott 
Nearing was the speaker. 


Canadian Union 


EPRESENTATIVES from 18 
Canadian universities gathered at 
Toronto during the Christmas holi- 
days for the first conference of the 
National Federation of Canadian Uni- 
versity Students. The new organiza- 
tion passed on numerous projects, 
from selection of a debate team to 
represent the union in international 
contests, to steps toward obtaining 
for the students of Canada reduced 
fares from railroads. A proposal for 
exchange scholarships between the 
institutions in the federation met with 
approval, The Canadians showed a 
capacity for immediate action rare in 
the various American collegiate 
unions. 


Down and Out 


«7T.HAT IMMORTAL LEGION,” 

the University of Washington 
Daily calls the 491 students who failed 
in their scholastic work and were 
dropped after the semester just closed. 
The Daily recently presented a stu- 
dent symposium on the university’s 
academic ills, and echoes these com- 
plaints in an editorial attempt to ex- 
plain the large number of failures. It 
discards as insufficiently conclusive 
the possible explanation that most of 
the 491 unfortunates had reached 
their educational saturation points. 
It summarizes its own diagnosis of 
the educational system’s part in the 
tragedy as: 

“Lack of personal contact and ad- 
vice with the qualified and intellec- 
tually stimulating members of the 
university faculty for students in 
their first quarter and year. 
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“Instruction that is handicapped by 
student teachers, large classes, and an 
atmosphere of no intellectual stimu- 
lus; 

“The presence of a pernicious em- 
phasis on a system of extra-curricular 
activities, which the students throttle 
themselves with from force of habit, 
and the faculty tolerate for even less 
reason.” 


Youth Abroad 


6¢]N GENERAL the youth of Asia 

and Russia is taking a much 
more serious interest in national af- 
fairs than students in America or the 
rest of Europe,” Upon Close (Josef 
Washington Hall), writer and lectur- 
er, told a reporter for The Princeton- 
ian, of Princeton University. 

“In China the students, as we all 
know, are the backbone of the present 
nation-wide move for freedom. Real- 
izing that organization was entirely 
lacking to the government, they form- 
ed student unions and set about over- 
throwing the ruling powers. This 
brings us to wonder how they ever 
obtained enough power and influence 
over the populace to enable them to 
undertake this. It is possible for any 
powerful body to carry off a ruler or 
destroy a great amount of property, 
but that does not necessarily over- 
throw the government or cause a 
marked gain of influence. China, how- 
ever, has always been ruled by schol- 
ars, but formerly these were elderly 
men. They have now given way to 
the younger students, whom the peo- 
ple in turn look up to and respect. The 
more youthful men have made use of 
their influence indiscreetly at times 
but always courageously. 

“In Russia, likewise, age has yield- 
ed before the aggressive spirit of 
youth. The Communist party has es- 
tablished social organizations designed 
especially for preparing young men 
for political careers. From these the 
government is recruiting national 
leaders who will play an important 
part in the affairs of the world. 

“The boys of Russia realize that 
they are but cogs in the machine of 
society, and that all individualism 
must be sacrificed.” 


Mr. Close next summer will lead the 
first American student tour of the 
Orient, of which he and The New Stu- 
dent are co-sponsors. 
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High Cost of Learning 


ALE UNIVERSITY has increased 

its tuition fee by 15 per cent to 
meet the demands inherent in develop- 
ing her education program. The an- 
nouncement came almost simultane- 
ously with the over-subscription of the 
twenty million dollar endowment fund. 
It is pointed out, however, that the 
interest from the fund will not be 
sufficient to remove altogether the 
pinch of poverty. Self-supporting 
students will not be affected by the 
increased fee. It will touch only those 
who are able to pay. 


The additional income is supposed 
to add to the teaching fund. Why the 
money pledged during the endowment 
drive is not to be used for salary in- 
creases, is one of the questions that 
has been raised by the Yale News. 
The University’s income on the $20,- 
000,000 will be about a million dollars 
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annually. The News, observing that 
the instructors still come to class in 
last year’s suits, finds it “interesting 
to speculate as to how many more 
children the professor will be able to 
support adequately when in 1933 his 
ship comes in, after all pledges are 
paid.” 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text: by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 


Author and Lecturer 
Every SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 
Each Session a Classic by Itself 
Lecture Room 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
127 E, 22nd St., New York 
ADMISSION 75Sc. 
| Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 


THE PRISONER 
translated from the German of Bernhard by Alexander Berkman 
a telling presentation of the anti-war point of view. 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, 133 Macdougal Street 
Every evening (except Monday) incl. Sunday, 8:40—Saturday matinee at 2:40 


We Forgot to Tell You! 


Did you notice the column of resolutions in the last two 
issues of The New Student? We asked you, you remember, 
to sign these, promising to get one new subscriber by Feb- 
ruary first. We didn’t mention the fact, but confidentially, 
it’s a subscription campaign we’re waging, and it’s you that 


we’re counting on to put it across. 


We'll extend the time 


of course, to March first, but don’t delay beyond that. 


Tell the prospective subscriber what he can expect in 


February: 


Self-expression or Self-development? by A. R. Orage 
The Relevance of Hawthorne, by Newton Arvin 
Calcutta Beggar, by Leon Lewandoski 

The True Meaning of Puritanism, by Kenneth W. Porter 


This will just begin to indicate the joys of the road ahead. 
Tell him there are more—articles by Eliseo Vivas, Lewis 


Mumford, and others. 


He’ll enjoy coming along. Send 


him the card of admission which you’ll find in another 


column on this page. 
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